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 CORIOL ANUS. 


N peruſing the Hiſtory of Perſons whoſe 
Lives have been eterniz'd by memorable 
and ſurprizing Actions, a ſenſible Reader is 
particularly delighted; becauſe ſuch Scenes 
exhibit to him a full View, as it were, of the C 
pacity of the human Soul, and he ſees her occupied 
in a Manner becoming the Dignity of her Origi- 
nal. With what Pleaſure do we behold the Heroes 
of Antiquity aſtoniſhing the World with Exploits 
and Atchievements which have done Honour to 
their Country, and immortaliz'd their own Names? 
Many Inſtances of ſuch heroic Worthies we could 
produce, both from the Grecian and Romen Hiſto- 
ry ; but ſhall here confine ourſelves to One, whoſe 
glorious Deeds were the Admiration of the 

he liv'd in, as well as of all ſucceeding Times, 
The great Perſonage I mean, was Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus, a Roman Patrician, whoſe Life and wony- 
derful Enterprizes are the Subject of the enſuing 


Hiſtory. 


A 2 Caius 
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Caius Marcius, afterwards ſurnamed Coriolanus, 
was nobly extracted, and born with all thoſe Diſ- 
politions, which were then natural to the Nobility 
of Rome. His Life was frugal, and his Manners 
chaſte. He denied himſelf every Thing, yet was 
liberal to others, even to Profuſion. Belides, as 
he was an avow'd Advocate for the Patricians, he 


could ill brook the Authority of the Tribunes of 


the Phople However, he conceal*d his Senti- 
ments, and waited to declare himſelf, till his Ser- 
vices and Glory ſhould increaſe his Credit; ; which 
he reſolv d to do by his Bravery in the Service of 
his Country. 
__Accordingly, he was no ſooner arriv'd at Man- 
heqd, but he went into the Army, and at the Bat- 
tle of Regillus, ſignaliz d his Courage in the Pre- 
ſence of 15 Gencral. As he one Day law one ot 
his, Fellow-Citizens like to be cut to Vieces by his 
Sicle, he reveng'd the Roman, ſav'd him from 
Death, kill'd his Enemy, and was honour'd with 
'a Civic Crown for his Reward. But though Mar- 
"cius, by theſe Actions, was pretty well known a- 
mong the Troops, yet he had no cther Superiority 
in the Army, than that which Birth and Bravery 


procure private Soldiers who een them- 


ſelyes. 

The Romans Jing declar'd War againſt the 
 Vilſcians, the Conſul Cominius came and fat down 
before Corioli, their principal Town, ſtrong and 
well fortified. He attempted to ſcale the Walls 
from Morning till Night; but was forced to call 
off his Troops at Sun-ſct. The next Morning he 
advanced his Machines, and renew'd the Attack; 


but was inform'd' that the Antiates were advancing 


to fall on his Rear the ſame Day. Upon which 


he divided his Army into two Bodies; one he ap- 


pointed to ſcale the Walls, and the other to face 


the Enemy. The Care of the firſt he committed 
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CORIOLANUS. 5 


to T. Lartius, and with the reſt of the Army he 
cover'd the Siege. That Day was made memora- 
ble by two Battles the Remars had to ſuſtain ; one 
with the Troops of Coriali, the other with the An- 
tiates, The Roman Legions never behav'd them- 
ſelves with more Bravery. Not a Man but ſigna- 
liz'd himſclt by ſome Exploit; and, which is 
ſcarce credible, our Marcius one in both Ar- 
Armies, and carried away all the Glory of both 
Battles. His Exploits ſeem'd more than human. 
At Break of Day Lartius advanc'd with his Ram 
and military Towers, which were of Wood, 
and being built upon Wheels, were mov'd from 
Place to Place. With theſe he furiouſly batter'd 
the Walls. In that Inſtant the Garriſon of Corioli 
open'd all their Gates, to make a general Sally. 
The Beſieg'd were animated by the Preſence of the 
Antiates, whom they law advancing in the Plain. 
The firſt Onſet of the Volſcians was terrible; yet 


the Romans ſuſtain'd it with Intrepidity. After- 


wards, as the Enemy's Troops were ſuperior in 
Number, Lartius's Men were thrown down head- 
long from the Top of the Hill, on which the City 
itood, They were already flying towards the Ro- 
man Camp, when Marcius got together a {mall 
Body of his Fellow Soldiers, and check*d the Fu- 
ry of the Enemy. He at firſt fought retreating, 
and afterwards made a great Slaughter of the 


Velſciaus. Then he cried out inceſſantly to thoſe 


who were flying, to rally, and ſtopp'd a ſufficient 
Number, to check the Impetuoſity of the Enemy, 


and recover Ground, After this, he, in his Turn, 


attack'd the Troops of Corioli, made them turn 
their Backs, and purſu'd them. His Ardour car- 
ried him to the very Foot of the Walls, and he 
and lis Company enter'd the City with the Volſci- 
ans, by the Gate which had been open'd tor the 
Conquer'd. Marcius, with a Flambeau in his 

| Hand, 
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Hand, ſet Fire to the Houſes that were neareſt the 
Ramparts. The Streets of Coritli were narrow, and by 
Thoſe who fied, the Numbers being increas'd'by the 
Fire, were much erouded. The Romans ſtrew'd the 
Ground with them, and till drove them before em 
fighting, tho* the Women threw down a Shower 
of Stones upon them from the Tops of the Houſes. 
Martius, tho' tir'd with Slaughter, did not think 
be had yet gain'd ſufficient-Glory. - As ſoon as he 
jn the City in the Power of the Romans, ht left 
bis Fellow-Soldiers to plunder it: Whilſt he, at- 
tended by a few brave Men, return'd to the Con- 
ſul's Army with incredible Expedition. He car- 
ried thither the News of the taking of Corioli, and 
came to offer his Service in the Battle they were 
going to begin with the Antiates. Cominius would 
not eaſily believe that the City had furrender'd to 
them, if the Smoke, which was ſeen to ariſe from 
the burning Houſes, had not confirm'd 'Marcins's 
Report. All were ſurpriz'd to ſee him aſking no 


Reward: for fo great Services, but Leave to expoſe 


hirnſelf to freſh Dangers. Cominius permitted him 
to go with his Troops againft the moſt formidable 
Body of the Antiates, and fight in the firſt Rank of 
the Roman Army. And here it may be faid, that 
he ſurpaſs'd himſelf, and that his firſt Victory was 
but a ſeint Sketch of that which follow'd. 
As ſoon as the Trumpet founded, Marcius be- 
ga the Attack. The Troops which faced him, 
.endeavour'd in vain to repulſe him. He broke 
tro them. But when he had penetrated as far as 
the Center of the firſt Line, he was inſtantly ſur- 
rounded with Enemies. The imminent Danger of 
fo brave a Man, made the Conſul ſend him Relief, 
Then the Romans preſs'd'fo warmly upon the Au- 
tiates, that they put them into Diſorder ; of which 
Marcius took Advantage, and continu'd to purſue 
the Bartalions he had broken. The Romans . 
f . ſaw 
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CORIOLANUS. 7 


 faw that: his Strength» was exhauſted, and that he 


had receiv d a thouſand Blows, advis'd him to quit 


che Field. But be reply'd, Do you think à Man is 


ever tir d with conquering ? And without ſayi 
any more, — 2 Purſuit of the Enemy, with 
Fury; till at length, quite fatigu'd with running 
a great Way, and out of-Breath, he fainted. The 
Romans, whom he had outran, found him u 
the Ground, in the Midſt of the Dead and Wound- 
ed, But as ſoon as he had recover'd Strength, by 
a Moment's Reſt, he ſtarted up, and put himſelf 
at the Head of the Romans about him. With chem 
he flew to thoſe Battalions of the Enemy, which 
yet preſerv*d ſome Order, fell upon them with Fu- 
ry, put them in Diſorder, and flew all before him. 
Night alone put an End to the Battle; and then 
Marciuc went to take a little Reſt in the Camp of 
the Conquerors. 

The next Day brought yet more Glory to the 
brave Marcius. It is a Queſtion, whether the How 
nour he then gain'd by his Modeſty, did not 
the Glory he acquir'd the Day before, by his Va- 
lour. The Conſul erected his Tribunal before his 
Tent, call'd his Soldiers together, and among the 
reſt, Marcius by Name; and then made an Ha- 
rangue to them, as was uſual with Generals after 
a Victory. The whole Speech was little elſe bur 
a Panegyrick on the brave Marcius. Inſomuch, 


that tho' his Valour had ſhin'd very eminently in 


the Action, yet the perſonal Diſtinction Camrmius 
ſhew'd him, rais'd Jealouſy in many Minds againſt 
his riſing Merit: And the Uneaſineſs of his Rivals 
was yet more increas'd, by the. extraordinary Re- 
s with which the Conſul honour' d him. After 
he had put a Crown of Gold his Head, he 
aſſign!d him a tenth Part of all — taken in 
the Plunder of the City, and from the Autiates after 
the Battle. Cominiut gave » fine 
I orle 


The LIFE & 
Horſe with ſtately Furniture, in the Name of the 


Republick ; with Leave to chuſe out any ten of 


the Priſoners, which he pleaſed, for himſelf. And, 
laſtly, he allotted him as much Money as he could 
carry away. But Marcius's Eyes were not dazzled 
with Preſents, which could only make him rich. 
Of all thoſe Offers, he accepted only the Horſe, 
and demanded only one Captive of the ten, and 
that with Deſign to give him his Liberty. This 
was one of the Axtiates, an old Friend to his Fa- 
mily, and whoſe Anceſtors. had been attached to 
his by -the Ties of Hoſpitality. This generous 
and dilintereſted Refuſal filenced even Jealouſy 
ittelf, All reſpected an Hero, whoſe Sentiments 
were as noble, as his Valour ſignal ; and the Con- 
jul determin'd to give him the Surname of Corio- 
lanus. By which he ſeemed to take all the Honour 
of the Victory from himſelf, to give it to an infe- 
rior Officer. And, which is yet more, Cominius 
did not enjoy the Honours of a Triumph, as Con- 
querors uſually did, after an important Expedition. 
Without Doubt he thought Coriclanus better de- 
ſerv'd it than himſelf. In thort, if his College, 
Sp. Caſſius had not cauſed it to be inſcribed on a 
Column, that Cominint had made War with the 
Yolſcians, in his Conſulſhip, Poſteriiy would never 
have known, that he commanded the Army at the. 
Battle of Corioli. So. mach! was the Glory of the 
General delipſed by that of a private Soldier. 
This Expedition againſt the Holſiaus bring over, 


Cominius diſbanded his Army; and at the Expira- 


tion of their Conſulſhip, were. ſurcerdeil in that 
high Otfice by Titus Geganius, and Publius Minutius; 


whoſe Adminiſtration Was only remarkable by a 
cruel Famine, together with the Diſtempers and- 
popular Tumults, whichare the uſual Cantequiences: 


of it. This Scarcity was chiefly occaſion*d:by the 
old Deciſions betwixt the People and the Senate b 
S TQLT £ an 
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CORIOLANUS. 9 
and by the Separation of the Army, which march'd 
out of the City, and encamped on the Plain. The 
Appretenſions which Pcople were under all over 
the Country; of the Devaſtations which undiſci- 
plin'd Troops might make on their Lands; caus'd 
the Huſbandmen to detert them; fo that they were 
neither tilled nor ſown, To remedy this Evil, the 
Senators ſent Deputies into the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, to get Corn from thence, Some ſet out 
for Hetruria, others for that Part of Latium neareſt 
the Volſcians, others for Cumæ, and others for Si- 
cih. Then Rome felt the ill Effects of her Ambi- 
tion. Few of the Provinces applied to for Corn, 
would relieve her in her Neceſſities; and in the 
mean Time the City was as much ſtraitned with 
Hunger as if it had been beſieg'd. 

In the mean Time, the Volſcians thought this a 
favourable Opportunity to revenge themſelves on 
their Conquerors, and ſollicited all their Cities and 
Allies to take up Arms againſt the Romans. But 
as they were juſt ready to begin the War, they 
were viſited by a more cruel Scourge than the Fa- 


mine. As terrible a Plague ſpread itſelf all over 


their Country as ever was felt. The City of Velitræ 
was ſo depopulated, that the few remaining Inha- 
bitants, ſurrendred themſelves to Rome, deſiring 
them to fend Inhabitants to repeople their City. 
The Senate therefore to diſburthen- Rome of many 
uſeleſs Mouths, order'd a Colony to be got ready 
to be ſent to Yelitre; But Sicinnius and Brutus, 
the Tribunes of the People, oppos'd itz and by 
their Diſcourfes, took off the Edge of the People's 
Deſire to leave Nome; however, afterwards: ſeve- 
ral Colonies were fent out. The Famine, in the 
mean while, increas'd, and the Commons threw 
the Odium of it upon the Senators, charging them 


with a Defign to revenge themſelves on them for 
| A 
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to The LIFE of 


their Sepatation, and to deſtroy thoſe by Want, 
whom they durſt not oppoſe Sword in Hand. 
Then Coriolanus could contain himſelf no longer. 
He thought it his Duty to oppoſe theſe ſeditious 
Magiſtrates the Tribunes. He had all the Nobility 
on his Side; and, in ſhort, became the Idol of the 


Palricians. He got a Decree paſſed in his Fa- 
vour, and cauſed it to be enacted, that an Army 


of Romans ſhould be ſent into the Country, under 
his own Command, No Body indeed was forc'd 
to take Arms, in the Way of legal Levies, the 
young General was, only attended by a few Volun- 
tiers, and a conſiderable Body of the Clients of 
his Family With this Army he advanced into 


the Enemy's Country, and ravag'd it to the very 


Gates of Antium. "Ihe Name of Ccriolanus was 
formidable to the Antiates. No Body appear'd to 
diſpute his Progreſs. He took away the Corn, 
Cattle and Slaves; and at length led back his 
Troops to Rome, well furniſhed with Proviſions. 

& *Tis foreign to our Purpoſe to relate the various 


Bickerings between the Senate and the People at 


this Time : Let it ſuffice to fay, that the Animo- 


tity of the People againſt the Patricians remarka- 


bly ſhewed itſelt, when the Time came for elec- 
ting new Conſuls. Coriolanus was one of the chief 


Candidates; they who aſpired at this honourable 


Office, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on theſe Occaſi- 
ons, by appearing in publick without their Veſts, 
and by ſhewing the People the honourable Wounds 
they had received in their Breaſt. Coriolanus ſhew- 
ed himſelf in like Manner in the publick Place, 
eſpecially on Market Days. His Wounds and his 
known Services pleaded for him; and it ſeemed 
impoſſible that the People ſhould neglect a Man 
of his Birth and Merit, without Injultice ; for he 
had made, if what Plutarch ſays be true, ſeventeen 
Campaigns, and had diſtingniſhed himſelf in 1 
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Yet his Glory was obſcured in the Eye of the Peo- 
ple, by the great Regard the Patricians ſhewed 
tor him They were aſraid of inveſting a Man 
with Conſular Power, whoſe Steadineſs gave Um- 
brage to the Tribuxes, and who had Integrity e- 
nough to be capable of reſtoring the Senate to its 
former Luſtre. However Coriolanus depended fo 
much upon his Merit, that he ſtill continued to 
hope, he ſhould be preferr'd before his Competi- 
tors, to the very Day of Election. But his Expec- 
tations were fruſtrated by that very Thing which 
at another Time would naturally have raiſed them. 
The great Number of Patricians who conducted 
him to theCampus Martius, and preſented him to 
the People, alienated all their Affections from him. 
They therefore pitched upon M. Min. Augurinus, 
and A. Semp. Attratinus; two Men of an advan- 
ced Age, who had already bzen Conſuls. This 
unexpected Choice put Coriolanus out of all Pa- 
tience. Being uſed to conquer in Battle, he depen- 
| ded as much on the Suffrages of the People oa this 
- Occaſion, as he uſed to do on his own Valour, when 
his Sword was drawn. Beſides, the ſame Vivacity 
which made him terrible in War, made him paſ- 
ſionate, and the leſs able to brook Diſappointments 
which affected his Honour. H was better quali- 
ed for being a brave Soldier, or great General, 
than an artful Stateſman, for he knew not how ei- 
ther to diſſemble his Uneafineſs, or ſubmit to ill 
Succeſs, or comply with the Times. He openly 
declared his violent Reſentments againſt the People 
and their Tribunes. Beſides his Rage was heigh- 
tened by the Complaints of the young Patricians, 
who adored him. He excited them to an Emula- 
tion for Glory, by his Example and Diſcourſes ; 
and as he was above Jealouſy, he neither leſſened 

the Commendations due to the Valour of the youn 
Romans by his Silence, nor refuſed them the Praite 
| B 2 they 
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they deſerved. Being therefore ſupported by the 
Faction of the Nobility, he only waited for an 
Opportunity to revenge himſelf on the Plebeians, 
and their Leaders: And it was not long before 
one offer'd itſelf. | 

I be firſt Care of the new Conſuls was to baniſh 
Want from Rome, by filling the publick Grana- 
*xies with Corn. Darin and Carriages, loaded, were 
continually coming in; and there was ſuch a Plen- 
ty of all Proviſions, that the Senate conſulted what 
Uſe they ſhould make of that which was daily 
expected; and the Tribunes of the People were 
called to the Conſultation. Thoſe Senators who 
favoured the Citizens, were of Opinion, that 
all the Corn which ſhould come ought to be 
given gratis to the Poor; as a ſmall Relief which 
was due to them after ſo long a Series of Miſery; 


and an Obligation which would calm the Minds of 


thoſe who were ſour'd with ſo many Calamities. 
But the oppoſite Faction was for holding up the 
Price of Bread, and thereby keeping the People in 
Dependance and Subjection. To this Party Corio- 
lanus joined himſelf, and as he was both intrepid 
and provoked, he ſpoke without any Reſerve, 
and with ſo loud a Voice, that he was heard by a 
great Number of Plebeians, who were crouding to 
the Door of the Senate-houſe, in Expectation of 
the Deciſion, © Make Prefents tothe People, ſaid 
be, and furniſh Food to their Fury! Heavens! 
how mad a Project! W. ill this People thank us for 
our Profuſion? or rather will they not inſult us for 
our Weakneſs? Thus you ſee, will they ſay, how 
, a fearful Scnate gives Way to the Dread we ſtrike 
into them. Our Tribunes make them tremble, 
and the Remembrance of our Separation puts them 
into a Panick. Thy Tribunes, ungrateful People 

ſay rather our Tyrants! ſhall we have ſhaken off 
- the Dominion of one Man, only. to make ourſelves 
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many Maſters? Thy Tribunes ! Would to God, 
theſe Monſters had been ſtifled in their Birth, 
and Appius's Opinion had prevailed ! Let theſe 
Tribunes begone, let them be ſent out of Rome, 
with all their Train ! The facred Mountain ma 
ſerve them for a Retreat a ſecond Time. Let 
us diſannul and aboliſh the Treaty which eſtabliſhed 
them. There never was a more favourable Op- 


portunity. Let us no longer be governed by vain 
Scruples. Force and Violence extorted our Oaths 


from us; let then Reaſon and Equity free us 


from the Obſervance of them ! Unjuſt Tribunes ! 
Have not you yourſelves broken theſe Oaths? To 


what Exceſs have you not carried an Authori 


weakly founded? Have you not made it abſolute ? 
What unjuſt Laws have you cauſed to be made by 
a mad Multitude ! So that you are the Maſters, 


the Tyrants of the Republick ! Conſcript Fathers, 


ſhall we ſuffer this ? No, let this People, who are 


now ſo imperious, be made ſenſible of their Indi- 
gence, and the Need they ſtand in of us! Let 


them go ſtarving with Hunger, and languiſhing 
for Want of Strength, and carry that Famine, and 
Deſolation elſewhere, which they have brought 


upon the State ! The T ime 1s come for executing, 
Vengeance upon them tor their paſt Exceſſes.“ 


W hilſt Corzolanus was ſpeaking thus, the Tri- 
bunes trembled with Rage. They demanded Ju- 
ſtice of the Senate, for the bitter Invectives thrown 
upon io venerable a Part of the Republick, as the 
People. They required that Coriolanus ſhould be 
condemned to Death upon the Spot; and threa- 
tened, that if their Complaints were neglected, 


they would cauſe the aflembled Curiæ to pro- 


nounce Sentence on the Criminal. On the other 


Hand, the young Patricians applauded the Diſ- 


courſe of Coriolanus, and called him, the only 
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14 We LIFE of © 
were divided in Opinion z but the greateſt Parr 
inclined to deſtroy the Tribuneſbip, and the Trea- 
ty which eſtabliſhed it, Theſe Proceedings en- 
raged the Tribunes, and they left the Aſſembly in 
great Fury, They called out alvud on the Gods, 
the Avengers of the Breach of Oaths, to witneſs 
what had paſs'd; and all the People who crowd- 
ed round them, were ready to enter the Senate- 
houſe by Force, but the Tribunes ſtopped thern. 
That the Proceedings might be regular, the Curie 
were aſſembled, and Coriolanus ſummoned to ap- 
before them. But he deſpis'd a Summons 
t him from a 'I'ribunal, whoſe Juriſdiction 
he did not acknowledge. The next Day therefore, 
the Tribunes and Ediles, attended by a Company 
of Officers, came to ſeize him. But he had a ſtron- 
er Guard than they; the young Patricians about 
him, drove away the Tribunes, uſed the #dites ill, 
and difpers'd the Officers. Upon this the Uproar 
was increaſed, on the one Hand, by the Crowds 
of People who ran together from all the Shops; 
and on the other by the great Numbers of Nobi- 
lity, and rich Citizens, who came to aſſiſt Ceriola- 
nies. But the Conſuls put an End to the Fury of 
both Parties for that Day. The next, the Tribunes 
prevented the Conſuls, and took Poſſeſſion of the 
Tribune of Harangues, from whence they both 
ſpoke to the People one after another. The Sub- 
ject of their Harangues was Coriolauus's Offence. 
They repeated the very Words he had uſed in his 
bitter Invective againſt the People and Tribunals ; 
and appealed to the oldeſt and moſt venerable Sena- 
tors, as Witneſſes of his extravagant Words in 
the Senate. Thenthey exaggerated his Rebellion, 
es being open and bare-faced, and the ill Uſage 
the /A#diles had received from him and his Compa- 
ny. They concluded with ſaying that it was ne- 
ceſſary to give the Patriciaxs an Hearing; — 
| i'd 
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CORIOLANUS. 15 
fir'd the People to continue their Aſſembly till the 
Senate was broke up. | 
The Conſcript Fathers, or Senate, were delibe- 
rating at the ſame Time that the People were aſ- 
ſembled in Comitia. It was but a Step from the 


&enate-houſe to the Tribune. So that as ſoon as 


the Senators were broke up, the Conſuls appear'd 
upon it, and Minutius, as eldeſt, ſpoke firſt, in 
this Manner: ** Romans, nothing is more ground- 
leſs than your Suſpicions of, nothing more unjuſt 
than your Complaints againſt, the Senate. The 
Patricians are not the Authors of the late Scarcity 
in Rome. Your Separation was the Cauſe of ic. 
Ground untilled, Farms deſerted, Cattle loſt, and 
Slaves diſperſed, were the Conſequences of the un- 
happy Diſcords which divided us. In order to caſe 
the City, - which was burthen'd with two many 
Inhabitants, we ſent out our Colonies from it. By 
them our Frontiers were defended, our Territ 
enlarged, our Proviſions furniſhed with more Eaſe, 
and the Succeſs has ſhewn, you had Reaſon to con- 
ſent to their Departure. Why then are the People 
thus eternally murmuring againſt the Senate? Wh 
muſt we be accuſed of having baniſhed your Fel- 
low-Citizens, and defiring to keep up a Scarcity of 


Proviſions in Rome in the Midſt of Plenty? Are 
the Opinions of ſome Senators, who are not ſo well 


affected to the Plebeians, the Rules of our Deter- 
minations ? Ought you, upon bare Suppoſitions, 
rathly to indulge your Hatred, and raiſe violent 
Tempeſts in the State ? Have we made any Decree, 
whereby we aboliſh your Tribunes? And yet you 
believ'd it upon their Report; which Report was 
founded upon groundleſs Apprehenfions. No; 
their Office ſhall not be extinguiſh'd ; but let their 


Authority be confined within its original Bounds. 


We have indeed given them Leave to protect you ; 
but did we ever give them Power to deſtroy the 
Conſul- 


16 The LIFE of * 
Conſulſbip, to introduce Confuſion among all Or- 
ders of Men in the State, and to hinder the Sena- 
tors from declaring their Opinions? Marcius in- 
deed ſpoke with Warmth againſt the Encroach- 
ments of the Tribunes, and the Licentiouſneſs of the 
People ; and this you think a capital Crime. Judge 
then of the Injuſtice of your Complaints, by your- 
ſelves. When any of you, which ſometimes happens 
in your Aſſemblies, inveighs againſt the Severity 
of the Senate, do we condemn him to Death only 
for this? Romans, let us not deprive each other of 
the Liberty of giving our Opinions freely in our 
Aſſemblies. Don't exerciſe your Severity on Ac- 
count of Diſcourſes which were privately made 
in the Senate; ſince we paſs over the paſſionate 
Harangues you make in the Comitia. If you are 
tor taking all Liberties yourſelves, and allowing: 
dthers none, is not this confirming the Suſpicions 
ſome have conceiv'd, that your Tribunes aim at 
Tyranny ? If Marcius was too ſevere in his Re- 
proaches, remember his Virtues and his Valour. 
How great a Support would you deprive your 
Country of, by his Baniſhment or Death ? How 
many Citizens owe their Lives to his Courage ? 
Shall unguarded eee be put into the Bal- 
lance with ſignal Exploits and great Services? But 
whether he be innocent or guilty, yet at leaſt ſpare 
him at the Deſire of the Senate, ſince they requeſt 
it. We will not indeed put you in mind of the Ob- 
ligations we have laid upon you, to reproach you, 
But, neverthelefs, ſince our Condeſcenſion went ſo 
far as to give you Tribunes ; let your Gratitude be 
great enough to reſtore to us the Defender of Rome, 
the Conqueror of the Volſcians, and the only Pledge 
of a Reconciliation betwixt you and us.“ | 
This Diſcourſe of Minutius had foften'd the Peo- 
ple, and his Promiſes of reviving Plenty very ſoon, 
had calm'd them. But the Artifices of —_— 
effac' 
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CORIOLAN Us. 17 
effac'd all the Impreſſions it had made on their 
Minds, in favour of Coriolanus. Sicinnius was of 
mean Extraction, tho* now a Tribune of the Peo- 

le; and he had Reaſon to fear the Intereſt of a 
Mas, who was ador'd by the Patricians, and an 
implacable Enemy to the Power of the People ; 
and was therefore reſolv'd to deſtroy him. After 
he had conſulted with his Collegues, he gave this 
Anſwer to Minutius's Diſcourſe. What Thanks 
ought we not to-return the Conſuls, and the whole 
Patrician Body in general, for their Compaſſion for 
an afflicted People] "Theſe illuſtrious Chiefs of the 
Republick, have at length vouchſafed to.caſt an 
Eye of Pity on our Miſcries, and comfort us ig 
our Wants. Only then perform what you. have 
promis'd, and we have all-we defire. As for you, 
Marcius, looking on Coriolanus, who: can hinder 
you from applying to the Clemency of the Peo- 
ple, and prion them to moderate the Rigour 
of their Sentence, by your Apologies ?.*” Coriola- 
mus, according as Sicinnius expected, had too lofty 
a Spirit to ſtoop to humble Supplications. He 
may be ſaid to have carry*'d Magnanimity to an 
Exceſs. He did not appcar as a Criminal before 
his Judges; he gave himſelf the Air of a Maſter, 
and pretended to give Law, and. to reprimand. 
He own'd every Thing he had been reprodch'd 
with ſaying in the Senate, and gloried in it. He 
refus d to ſubmit to the Judgment of the People ; 
and would acknowledge none to be his Judges, but 
the Conſuls. He proteſted, with an exalted Tone 
of Voice, and a threatning Air, that-he' would not 
have vouchſafed to appear in a tumultuous Aſſem- 
bly of ſeditious Men, had it not been to reproach 
them with their Crimes, and to put ſome Check to 
their boundleſs Deſires. And laſtly, he openly de- 
_ clar'd his Hatred to the Tribunes, and charg'd their 
Creation with being prejudicial to the ——— 
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It is eaſy to imagine that ſuch an audacious 
Speech muſt greatly offend the Plebeians, The 
tumultuous and confuſed Clamours of the Multi- 
tune, ſhewed their Rage. Some even prepared to 
maſſacre Marius with theirown Hands, as an open 
Enemy, whom any one might kill in Battle. Ne- 
verthelæſs, the Tribunes thought it neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve ſome Form of Juſtice in cutting him off. 
They conſulted together; and after they had col- 
lected the Votes, ordered him to be ſeized, and 
thrown down headlong from the Top of a ſteep 
Rock, which overlooked the Forum Romanum ; 
a Puniſhment frequently inflicted on Malefactors. 
The ailes inſtantly advanced with their Officers, 
to put the Sentence in Execution; and then no 
Meaſures were kept any longer. The Patricians 
interpoſed between the Criminal and the Officers, 
and expoſed their own Bodies to Danger to defend 
him. Ihe People on the other Hand, endeavour'd 
to break thro* them, and carry off their Victim. 
Many Blows were given on both Sides, and Re- 


flections ſpared by neither. The Preſence of the 
£ex/uls was the only Thing that could put an End 


td the Commotion. They, with the Aſſiſtance of 
their Lifors, broke thro? the Croud, nnd diſperſed 
it. Sicinius only continued to make ſome Reſiſt- 
ance, being very unwilling to leave the Work of 
his Hatred unfiniſhed. However, recollecting 
himſelf, he took the Advice of Brutus, which was, 
that the Tribune would not puſh the Affair to Ex- 
tremity : The Patricians, ſaid he, are enraged, 
and it is ill-judged to make uſe of Violence now. 
After all all, it has the Appearance, at leaſt, of a 
Form of Injuſtice, for you to make yourſelf both 
Party and Judge in Marius's Affair; and by a 
Form of Juſtice, hitherto unknown, raſhly to pre- 
nounce Sentence of Death againſt a Patrician ot re- 
nowned Birth and Valour. Stop your Hands for 

a 


CORIOLANUs. 19 


a few Days, and after you have ſummoned the Cri- 
minal to appear, give yourſelf Time to draw u 
his Proceſs, and enter a formal Accuſation again{ 
him according to Law. Theſe Appearances of 
Moderation will do you Honour, and at the fame 
Time not ſave the Enemy of the Tribuneſbip from 
our common Vengeance.“ Sicinnius took his Ad- 
vice, and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, 

The Conſuls were in the mean Time delibera- 
ting in the Senate, how they might appeaſe the Po- 
pulace. At length the Senate retolved to deter Ma- 
rius's Trial as long as they could, and thereby give 
the Animoſity of the Commons Time to ſubſide, 
After this they made a Decree, that Corn ſhould 
be ſold} at as low a Price, as it uſ d to be in the beſt 
Markets, before the Troubles. And they labour- 
ed to prevail on the Tribunes to deſiſt from all the 
Proſecutions they had begun againſt Marius; but 
found it impoſſible to ſoften them; but were per- 
ſuaded to grant the Accuſed as much Time as he 
- deſired for his Defence. Then the Senate made 
uſe of an Artifice to poſtpone a Trial a great while, 
the Canſequence of which they dreaded. They 
made a Decree, that War ſhould be enter*d into 
with the Antiates, their old Enemies. According- 
ly War was declared, and they march'd their 
Troops into their Country; but the Expedition 
was ſoon ended; the Antiates hearken'd to Reaſon, 
and made their Peace with Rome. | 

F erer-p or arcius was again cited to appear or. 

a Day appointed. This was a Blow which nearly 
concerned the Patricians toward off; and the Con- 
ſal Minutius tried all poſſible Ways to divert the 
Storm; and endeavoured to diſſuade the Tribune. 
from an Enterprize ſo detrimental to the Repub- 
lick ; and put them in Mind of an antient Cuſ- 
tom, which was, That all Proceedings in Capital 
Caſes begin with the Senate's declaring, whether it 
C 2 15 
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20 De L IF E of | 
be proper to bring them before the People. Sicinnius 


was of Opinion that the Affair had already been de- 
termin'd by the People, without any preceeding 


Trial. But the other Tribunes, who had more E- 


quity and Complaiſance, ſignified by Decius, one 
of their Body, their Conſent, that the Senate ſhould 
firſt judge whether Marcius's Cauſe ought to be 
brought before the People ; but upon two Con- 
ditions. The firſt, that the Tribunes ſhould be al- 
low'd to report it to the Senate. The ſecond, 
That the Senators ſhould vote regularly; and that 


after they had been all ſworn, every one ſhould 


then give his Opinion, and the Conſuls pronounce 

Sentence according to the Majority of Voices. 
The Senate being aſſembled, Decius made an 

Harangue in which he vindicated the Authority of 


the People, and the Dignity of the Tribunes; 
ſhewed the Unreaſonableneſs of the Patricians en- 
croaching upon the Priviledges of the Plebeians; 


inveigh'd bitterly againſt the Pride and Tyranny of 


Marcius ; and concluded with infinuating, that if 


the Senate were reſolved to protect Marcius, it 
would certainly occaſion a Civil War, the People 


being determin'd to maintain their Rights at all 
Hazards, 


The other Tribunes added many Things to what 
Decius had ſaid, and at length the Votes were ta- 
ken, The moſt antient and venerable Senators 


gave their Opinion, firſt Appius Claudius, that old 
. -Conjul, and obſtinate Enemy of the People, ſpoke 
zone of the firſt, and appear'd to be ſtill the ſame 
Man, inveighing vehemently againſt the uſurped 
Prerogative of the Plebeians of bringing Patrici- 


ans to a Trial before their Tribunal, and conclu- 
ded againſt ſuffering the People to try Coriolanus. 
But the popular Valerius was of a contrary Opi- 
nion. He exaggerated the horrible Conſequences 
of a Civil War, and ſhew'd, that . 8 

Pride 


CORIOLANUS, 8h 
Pride was ready to raiſe one, and endeavour'd to 
demonſtrate to the Senate, that their paying ſome 
Deference to the People, was the only Means of 
quieting their Fury, both againſt their threaten'd 
Country, and the Offender. | 
This Diſcourſe of Valerius had: its deſired Ef- 
fect; and it paſſed by a Majority of Voices, that 
Coriolanus ſhould be tried by the People. The 
Decree for it was juſt ready to be drawn up, when 
he deſired Leave to ſpeak. His Deſign was, to 
know exactly, what Crime he ſhould. be accuſed 
of before the People. Tour Accuſation, replied the 
Tribunes, will chiefly relate to the Crime of defign- 
ing to uſurp tyrannical Power. Upon that Foot, re- 
plies Coriolanus, J bade nothing ts oljett to the De- 
eree of the Senate. Let it be put in Writing. I will 
appear before the People, and anſwer this frivolous 
Accuſatien, Thus this famous Warrior fell into 
the Snare the cunning Tribunes had laid for him. 
For he was not aware, that when the People had 
him in theit Power, it would be wholly in the Tr:- 
bunes, to draw up what Accuſation againſt him 


they pleas'd. | 

As ſoon as the Decree was paſſed, the Tribunes 
renewed all their Proceedings, ſent a freſh Sum- 
mons to the Criminal, and gave him a Month to 
Prepare for, his Defence. The Day appointed be- 
ing come, there was à great deal of Wrangling 
between the Plebeians and Patrician; about the 
Manner of his Trial; that is, whether it ſhould 
by the Centuries, or the Tribes of the People; but 
the Tribunes prevail'd for the latter, and took Care 
to have the Country-Jribes come to Rome, very 
early in the Morning, under Pretence' of coming 
to Market, and accordingly the Forum was full of 
them. The Court being fat, the Conſul Minutius 
n the Tribune firſt, and harangued in thee 
Words; 145 
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22 The LIFE of 


« Romans, you cannot but remember the Obli- 
gations the Senate has often laid upon you, your 
Impunity for your Revolts, and the granting you 
Tribunes for your Protection, are Favours which 
call aloud for your Acknowledgments. The only 

ateful Return they expect from them is, that 
you would be content with the Submiſſion of the 
great Coriolanus, and not purſue a Trial which we 
conſented to with Regret, at the preſſing Inſtances 
of your Tribunes. Your Right is confirm'd, and 
your Victory is complete : Where then is the Ne- 
ceſſity of carrying your Hatred any farther, againſt 
the Defender of your Country, the moſt formi- 
dable Hero in our Armies, and the moſt intrepid 
Conqueror of your Enemies? All his Crime con- 
fiſts in his Liberty of S 
his Pride to this humble State, Revenge enough 
for that? But if you will carry on the Trial ſo far 
as to come to voting, remember the whole Senate 
is come hither to ſue for his Pardon. Will you 


refuſe it to 300 the moſt venerable Men in the 


Republick ? No; the moſt bitter Enemy cannot 
hold out againſt ſuch powerful Interceſſors? 
When the Conſul had done ſpeaking, Sicinnius 
ſaid, with a haughty Air, That he was not ſo co- 
wardly as to betray the Intereſts of the People; and, 
That he would take great Care the Aſſombly ſhould 
not be broken up till the Affair was determin'd b 
Vote. He likewiſe proteſted he would not at al 
concern himſelf, either for or againſt Marcius; but 
would content himſelf with barely ſtating the Crimes 
with which he was charg'd. Minutius put him in 
Mind, before he began, of confining his Accuſa- 
tion entirely to the pretended Tyranny of Coriola- 
nus, that being the only Condition upon which he 
obtain'd the Decree of the Senate; and Sicinnius 
romiſing he would, began a ſtudied Harangue. 
He run over the whole Lite of Marcius and in 
ſtrong 
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CORIOLANUS. 23 


ſtrong Terms repreſented every Part of it as diſ- 
covering Marks of an ambitious Spirit, aſpiring at 
regal Power, He was ſeconded by the Tribunes 
his Collegues, who ſpoke to the ſame Purpoſe z 
and when they had done, Coriolanus began to ſpeak, 
and was heard with a profound Atrention. 

He firſt enumerated the many Campaigns he had 
made in the Service of the Republick. Then he 
came to reckon up the many Crowns he had been 
rewarded with by the Roman Generals. Every 
Time he ſhewed the People any of theſe Proofs of 
his Valour, he called upon thoſe great Command- 
ers who had honoured him with them, to teſtify 
the Truth of what he ſaid. He likewiſe called over 
the Names of thoſe Citizens, whoſe Lives he had 
ſaved in Battle. Theſe cried out aloud in the midſt 
of the Aſſembly, and entreated the People not to 
deſtroy him to whom they owed their Preſervation. 
Others offer'd to take the Place of the Accuſed, 
and ſecure his Life at the Expence of their own. 
All who did this were Plebeians; and their Sighs 
made ſuch Impreſſions on the People, as to draw 
Tears from them. They flowed from all Eyes, 
eſpecially when Martius opened his Boſom, and 
ſhewed the Wounds he had received in ſo many 
Battles. Then, with an Air of Confidence mixed 
with Modeſty, he ſaid, Judge ye, Romans, whe- 
ther this ſame Coriolanus, who has ſaved the Lives 
of ſo great a Number of you Citizens, in War, 
could have deſigned to deſtroy them in Time of 
Peace? Judge ye, likewiſe, whether it be proba- 
ble, that a Man who has done nothing to gain the 
Favour of the People, but hazard his Life for 
them, could deſign to uſurp the Throne. Your 
Hatred is my Juſtification, and the Haughtineſs 
laid to my Charge, is my Apology. If the Di- 
ſtinction which Bravery procures, be an infallible 
Sign of a criminal Ambition, I have deſerved to 

ga 
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die. But if it be rather the genuine Mark of a ge- 
nerous Love for one's Country, let your Averſions 
ceaſe, and be chang'd either into Compaſſion or 
Repentance.“ be nas: . 
Coriolanus ſaid no more. The moſt worthy Part 
of the People immediately cried out, he ought to 
be acquitted. They likewiſe agreed, that it was 
unjuſt to bring a Man of his Merit and Birth to a 
Trial, upon ſuch flight Preſumptions. Even the 


moſt mutinous, and the moſt envious, did not find 


that the Accuſers had given any ſufficient Proofs 
of the Crimes laid to his Charge. So that the Af- 
ſembly was ready to break up to the Advantage of 
the Accuſed, when Decius the Tribune role up, and 
laid a new Charge upon him in this Manner. 

« Since Marcius's Words and Behaviour are not 
ſufficient to convince you of the tyrannical Spirit 
that reigns in him, a late Fact will make you fully 
ſenſible of it. We have a Law which requires our 
Generals not to diſpoſe of the Spoil which they take 
from the Enemy, according to their own Fancies, 
The Money it produces, belongs of Right to the 
publick Treaſury. This Law is juſt, and has never 
been diſputed. But did Marcius ſhew any Re- 
gard to it the laſt Year, when he brought back his 
Troops to Reme laden with Proviſions ? His Sol- 
dsers then lived in Plenty, whilſt the reſt of the 
People were pining away with Miſery and Want. 
Did not he in Effect give his Troops a Licenſe to 
plunder the Publick, and has not the Publick a 
Right to call him to an Account for it ? Nay, what 
more certain Signs can a Man give of his aiming 
at tyrannical Power, than the making large Pre- 
fents to an Army, in Defiance of the Laws? Let 
Marcius explain himſelf, and let him either prove 
that he did notdiſpoſe of the Spoils of the Enemy, 
or that no Law forbids it. The Fact is notorious, 
and the Law univerſally known. What more is 

* wanting ? 
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wanting? Ceaſe then, Marcius, to diſplay your 
Crowns here, and to make a Shew of your Wounds, 
We don't judge of the Merit of our Citizens by 
a mad Bravery, but by their Obſervance of the 
Laws.” | 

Theſe Words of the Tribune gave a great Turn 
to Peoples Minds. Coriolanus, who was not con- 
ſcious of having been guilty of Tyranny, in get- 
ting a Subſiſtence for his Soldiers, in a Time of 
Want, did not imagine this would be laid to his 
Charge as a Crime; fo that he anſwered as one 
not prepared for this new Chicane of the Tribunes. 
But the bare Fact, as ſtripped of its Circumſtan- 


ces, and thus maliciouſly interpreted, ſeem'd plain- 


ly to prove him guilty. he Conſuls them- 
ſelves, and the Senators, knew not what to 
anſwer. Then the 774bunes pronounced their De- 
terminations aloud, and got Marcius condemned 
to perpetual Baniſhment. They were afraid, if 
they inſiſted on his Death, the Compaſſion of the 
People would make them 8 him. The Suf- 
frages were taken, and thoſe for him were very 
near equal in Number to thoſe that condemned 
him. Of twenty-one Tribes, nine declared for 
Coriolanus, and eleven againſt him. An unjuſt 
Sentence, which gave the People a Power 7 ci- 
ting the Senators themſelves before their Tribu- 
nal, and thereby made the Pleberans ſuperior to 
the Senate. 

Thus was Coriolanus condemned; but he either 
had too much Greatneſs of Soul to fink under 
Adverſity, or was too 28 to appear dejected. 
He neither did, nor ſaid, any Thing unworthy 
the Magnanimity he profeſſed. Nay, when he 
came home to his own Houſe, he did not feem at. 
all affected with the Tears of his Mother Veturia, 
the Lamentations of his Wife Volumnia, and the 
Embraces of his two Sons. The eldeſt was about 
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ten, the youngeſt yet at the Breaſt. Not but Co- 
riolanus had a truly tender Regard for his Mother. 
She, though deſcended from a Conſular Family, 
and left a Widow very young, had made it her 
only pleaſure, ſo to ferm the Manners of her Son 
Martius, as that he might attain to the higheſt 
Pitch of Roman Virtue. All Coriolanus's Diſcour- 
ſes conſiſted of Exhortations to his Relations, to 
behave themſelves with Conſtancy, under the va- 
rious Events of Life. After this, he advanc'd to- 
wards one of the Gates of Rome, without either 
Money or Proviſions. Many Patricians attended 
him to the fartheſt Part of the City ; and when he 
bid them Farewel, he took only three or four of 
his Clients with him. Thus, that illuſtrious Exile 
left his native Country, never more to return to 
it, but at the Head of an Army. He is ſaid to 
have ſtopped at one of his Farms in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to ſhake off his Uneaſineſs 
there. Here being penſive, reſtleſs, and deeply 
affected with the Affront which the Senate had per- 
mitted the People to offer him, he firſt formed a 
Deſign of revenging it; and among the many 
Enemies of Rome, he thought the Volſcians the 
moſt likely to eſpouſe his Quarrel; and therefore 
choſe to ſcek a Retreat in this warlike Nation. He 
took it for granted, that his Reputation, and the 
Report of his Misfortunes, would ſoon gain him 
the Affections of a People, who wanted nothing 
but able Generals, to make them ſuperior to the 
Romans. 

Coriolanus being come into the Country of the 
Valſciens, reſided there ſome Time, and then ſet 
out for Antium; and calling to Mind an old War- 
rior, and a chief Inhabitant there, he reſolves to 
apply himſelf to him. His Name was tins TA 


lis, who had often been a Rival to C:7:9/anus in 


Glory, Accordingly, he diſguiſed himſelf, and 
| | came 
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came to Antium in the Evening, but nobody knew 


him. When he came to Tullus's Houſe, he went 
in and wrapped his Head up in his Cloak. Attius 
was at Supper in a private Apartment, when 
News was — him, that an unknown Perſon 
of a very majeſtic Air, but who would not ſpeak, 
was come in, all on a ſudden, and ſat down by 
his Hearth. The Novelty of the Thing made him 
riſe from Table, and he came to Coriolanus, who 
uncovered his Face, and throwing himſelf at his 
Feet, told him who he was, with the Occaſion of 
his coming, = | 

Upon hearing this, Attins Tullus received 
Coriolanus very gracioufly; and after he had 
aſſured thim of the Friendſhip, of the Volſci- 
ans, invited him to Supper. The following Days 
were ſpent in pgivate Conferences about the Means 
of puniſhing Rome, and the hard Uſage Coriolanus 
had received from her. The great Point was to 
engage the whole Nation to declare againſt the 
Republick. The Volſcians had loſt many Men in 
former Wars, and more by the Plague. And tho 
Tullus nad a great deal of Power in their Dyets, 
yet could not promiſe that he ſhould be able to 
perſuade the whole Nation to take up Arms ſo 
ſoon. Coriolanus propos'd an Expedient, which 
they put in Execution on the following Occaſion. 

Magnificent Shews, in Honour of Fupiter, were 
to be exhibited at Rome, at a Day appointed. The 
People of the neighbouring Countries flock'd in 
Crowds to Rome on this Occaſion. Among the 
reſt came Tullus, and a great Nnmber of Volſcians; 
and thus he contriv'd to execute the Plot conc-rted 


be:ween him and Coriolanus: He ſuborned one of 


his Nation, a bold impudent Fellow, to come, 
and pretend to make a Diſcovery to the Conſuls, 
and betray the Intereſt of the Volſcians. He told 
them, that Tullus was to attack the Romans the 
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next Day, with a choſen Body of Men, and was 
to burn Rome, while they were taken up with the 
Games of the Cirus. The Conſuls were frighted, 
and reported the Information to the Senate, and 
produc'd the Informer, who confirmed his firſt De- 
porn The Senate immediately made and pub- 
iſn'd a Decree, that all the Volſcians ſhould leave 
Rome before Sun-ſet on pain of Death. All the 
Gates of the City were ſhut, except the Gate Ca- 
pena, through which the /ol/cians were drove out. 
Attins Tullus was at the Head of them, and the 
Number of the pretended Conſpirators was ſurpri- 
Zing great. When he was got upon the great 
Road from Rome to his own Country, he ſtood upon 
a Hillock, ſtopped his Countrymen, as they paſſed 
by, and exaggerated to them the Affront they re- 
ceiv'd from the Romans. We only, ſaid he, of all 
the different Nations that were at Rome, were not 
thought worthy to ſee the Games. Go and tell in. all 
your Cities and Villages, the diſtinguiſhing Affront the 
Romans have put upon us. Their Minds were ſoon 
exaſperated, and the whole Country of the Vol- 
ſcians was quickly in a Rage. In ſhort, at Tullus's 
Perſuaſion, a general Dyet was called ; and the 
Deputies of every City were of Opinion, that they 
were at Liberty to declare War with the Romans, 


lince they had firſt broken the Truce. > 


Tullus then advis'd them to ſearch for Coriolanus, 
as the moſt proper Perſon to encounter the Romans. 
He was brought into the Aſſembly, which he en- 
ter'd with a melancholy Air, and addreſs'd himſelf 
to them in a Speech, in which he inveigh'd againſt 
the Romans for their cruel Uſage of him. 

Coriolanus's Diſcourſe was receiv'd with general 
Applaute; and a Decree paſs'd, appointing the 
Depuries of their chief Cities to go to Rome; and 
in the mean Time Preparations were made tor 
War. The Romans refus'd to reſtore the Lands 
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demanded by the Deputies, and gave this haughty 
Anſwer, The Volſcians will be the fin to take up 
Arms, but the Romans the laſt who lay them down. 
This Bravado was reported to the Dyet ; upon 
which Talkus and Marcius were appointed Gene- 
rals. Two Bodies of Troops were immediately 
rais'd ; with the firſt of which Tallus cover'd the 
Frontiers, on the Side of the Latias; and with the 
other Coriolanus enter'd the Territory of Rome, and 
committed inconceivable Devaſtations in it, carry- 
ing away Cattle, Corn, Slaves, Inſtruments of Huſ- 
bandry, &c. and burnt the Farms ; fo that all the 


Country was in Flames. However, he ſpar'd the 


Houſes of the Patricians who were his old Friends. 


But by this Partiality he increas'd the Sufpicion the 
Commons had of the Nobility, and kept up a re- 
ciprocal Enmity between the two Parties. The 
Plebeians at Rome accus'd the Patricians of bringing 
this drtadful Enemy upon them; whilſt the latter 


found it difficult to clear themſelves, though they 


made it evident, that this was only an Artifice in 


the General, to keep up mutual Diſcords betwixt 


them; ſo that No-body durſt appear in the Field 


a gainſt the Volſcians; and Coriolanus and his Troops 


rxcturn'd Home loaded with Spoil, and the whole 
i Nation had great Confidence in their General. A 
I 


regular Army was preſently form'd, conſiſting 


partly of old Troops, and partly of Levies newly 
— rais'd ; the latter were to remain in the Country 


to defend it, and the other to make Head againſt 
= the Enemy. Coriolanus had the Command of the 


Z Veterans, and Tullus of the new Recruits. 


Coriolanus immediately enter'd upon Action, and 
took many ftrong Cities, and fortify'd Places; 


ſome with little or no Reſiſtance, and others after 
the moſt vigorous Aſſaults; in all which he be- 
—pav'd with his uſual Courage and Intrepidity, Yet, 


hat is ſurprizing, the Romans did not appear in 
| the 
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the Field to oppoſe his rapid Progreſs. He then 
went, and. fat down before Lavinium. This City 
was a kind of Mother to the Roman Nation, and 
thought itſelf oblig*d to continue faithful to it, and 
now made ſuch a ſtout Reſiſtance, that the Con- 


queror was oblig'd to ſtarve it. The Romans eaſily 
judg'd he would not ſtop here, but proceed di- 


rectly to the Capital; and the People who were 
formerly ſo furiofis againſt Marcius, were now con- 
tinually crying out, to have the Decree of his Ba- 
niſhment repeal'd; and, which is ſcarce credible, 
the Senate, who-formerly protected the Exile, now 
refus'd to comply with the Deſire of the hy ; 
which they did, perhaps, to oblige them to force 
their Tribunes to repeal their own Decree ; or, at 
leaſt, to clear themſelves from the Suſpicion of their 
holding a Correſpondence with Coriolanus. He, 
underſtanding the Oppoſition the Senate made to 
his Return, divided his Army ; one Part of which. 
he left to block up Lavinium, and with the other 
march'd directly for Rome, and encamp'd within 
40 Stadia of the City, which put all the Inhabi- 
tants into a Fright and Confuſion. The General, 
however, offer'd no Hoftilities that Day, nor the 
next; which made it believ'd, in Rome, that Corio- 
lanus only waited for an Opportunity to reconcile 
himſelf to his Country. The Senate therefore 
thought proper to ſend him a Deputation, conlitt- 
ing of the moſt illuſtrious Senators, who were for- 
merly his beſt Friends. They were M. Minutins, 
Poſebumius Cominius, Sp. Lartius, and Q, Sulpilius; 
who had been all Conſuls. 

When the Deputation arriv'd in Camp, he gave 


them Audience ſitting, ſurrounded with the moſt 


conſiderable Nobility of the Folſcians. Minutius, 
who had been his chief Advocate, open'd the Con- 
ference in a Speech, in which he endeavoured to 
ſoften Coriolanus by Argument drawn ſrom Religion, 
Friendihip, 


* 
by 
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Friendſhip, Gratitude, Compaſſion for his native 
Country, and the ſad Conſequence to himſelf, in 
Caſe he ſhould fail in his Enterprize. | 
When Minutius had done ſpeaking, Coriolanus 
returned him this baughty Anſwer. * I aman 
injur'd Roman; I am General of the Volſcians. 
Coriolanus, illuſtrious Deputies, has not forgotten 
the Obligations you laid upon him. He remem- 
bers your Friendſhip with Pleaſure. You have 
been the moſt avow'd Protectors of my Mother, 
my Wife, and my Children. So that my Acknow- 
ledgements to you can never be too great. Make 
your Demands, and you ſhall inſtantly ſee how far 
my Gratitude will carry me. But, as an injur'd 
"Roman, is a bare Re- eſtabliſhment in Rome, a ſuf- 
Hcient Satisfaction for what I have ſuffered ? With 
what Pleaſure can I return to a City where Injuſ- 
tice reigns, and Vice enjoys the Honours which 
are due to Virtue ? Conſider the Men who govern 
there, and the Man you have driven thence. The 
taking of Corioli, and the Battle I won, beſore I 
was ſo much as a Centurion, are ſuch Monuments 
of my Glory, as echpſe that of your greateſt Ge- 
nerals. And yet, what Benefit did I reap from 
them? Tho' I was refuſed the Conſulſhip, and 
denied publick Honours ; was any Defect in Birth, 
or Libertiniſm of Lite laid to my Charge ? You 
N never yet puniſhed Debauchery and Intemperance 
4 with Baniſhment : But you have driven me from 
Rome, tho* known to be a Man both temperate 
and frugal. What then was my Crime? It was 
my not conſenting to have the publick Authority 
entirely in the Hands of factious Tribunes, and 
a ſenſeleſs Populace. It was my inclining to re- 
ore it to the Nobility. This was the Tranſgref- 
ſion for which the Senate it ſelf delivered in up to 
the Fury of the People. Yes, it is they, it is the 
Senators I accuſe as the Authors of my Misfortunes. 
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The Injuſtice of the People indeed condemned me; 
but it was the Weakneſs of the Senate which put 
me within the Reach of their Power : So that Cor- 
ruption and Iniquity are become univerſal in the 
Republick. And yet you would have me return 
to it. How fhall 1 be ſafe there? What a ſhame- 
ful; Life ſhall I be forced to drag on in Rome ? 
Muſt I, to raiſe myſelf from the Duſt, be forced 
to flatter the infolent Curie, and beg their Favour? 
Or ſhall I be able to live independently of them, 
as I formerly did, and ſpeak my Opinion with 
Freedom? Who will promiſe me, that I ſhall not 
meet with a Sicinnius or Decius, whole crafty In- 
trigues and Intereſt will again arm the . 
lace to rob me of my Life? How can I be 
aſſur'd, that the Devaſtations made on your Lands, 


the Conqueſt of your Cities, and the Slavery of 


your Allies, will not be laid as freſh Crimes to his 
Charge, who has already been adjudged worthy of 
Death for bare Words? To deſire me to return to 
Rome, is to deſire to bring back a Victim to the 
Altar, which will always be in Danger of being ſa- 
crificed on the leaſt Suſpicion. I grant, this will 
never be done with your Conſent ; but the Danger 
is certain. You accuſe me of Impiety. Have I 
been guilty of any towards Rome? I ſay, even to- 


wards Rome, that cruel Step-mother, whom no 


Services could oblige, and who has thrown me out 
of her Boſom. The Country of the Yo!ſcians is 


now my Mother. She has forgotten the Miſchiefs 


I did her. She received me when a Wanderer, a 
Fugitive, and poor: She has been profuſe in be- 
ſtowing her Honours, her Magiſtracy, and the 
Command of her Armies upon me. Is it impious 
to abandon profeſs'd Enemies, and is it not ſo to 
betray the moſt affectionate Friends, when they 
place all their Confidence in me? No; I am not 
like you, Romans. 1 know how to acknowledge 

Obligations, 
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Obligations, and adhere to thoſe who have done 
me Honour. Let Rome herſelf experience the 
Rage of thoſe revengeful Furies, with which you 
threaten me! She is an unnatural Mother, who 
has caſt off a Son, who was uſeful to her, and zZ2a- 
lous for her Glory. As to me, the Gods ſuch- 
ciently ſhew that they approve of my Reſentments. 
Succeſs attends me wherever I go: and Victory, 
which follows me, proclaims to all 7aly, that 
Heaven has declared itſelf in my Favour. Thou, 
even thou, guilty Rome, ſhalt ſoon feel whole 
Cauſe the Gods eſpouſe. Thus much I purpole as 
an injur'd Roman. N 
«© But the Reſolutions of the General of the V. 
frians are theſe. Whatever Remains of Affection 
he may have for Rome, how much ſocver his Com- 
paſſion may be rais'd, at the Proſpect of the ter- 
rible Condition to which ſhe is going to be reduc'd, 
yet it is not in his Power to preſerve her. The 
Nation I ſerve impoſe Laws upon me which I can- 
not diſobey. It is to her you mult apply your- 
ſelves in a ſuppliant Manner, for Peace. Nevr- 
theleſs, Iwill preſume, that, in Regard to the Gods 
- who protected me in my nes and the particu» 
lar Friendſhip I have for you, illuſtrious Depuri-s, 
ſhe will readily ſhew you Favour on the tollowin 
Conditions. 1, Reſtore the Volſcians all the Coun- 
try you detain, and all the Cities you have taken 
from them. 2dly. Make ſuch a Peace with them 
as ſhall leave them in perfect Liberty; and let 
mutual Oaths unite you to the Yolſc;ans, as they 
do to the Latins. gdly. Make the Scnate ſenſible 
of the Injuſtice of invading other Mens Properties, 
and ſhew them what Puniſhment is due to thote 
who are guilty of it. Let them knows, once for 
all, that if they will uſurp the Cities of their Neig!;- 
bours, they muſt expect to ſee in their Turn, tacir 
own People, not excepting their Women and 
Children, juſtly reduced to Slavery. And add ro 


this, 
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this, that they do wrong to accuſe Coriolanus of 
the Misfortunes with which Rome is threatned; ; 
tney ought rather to aſcribe them. to their own 7 
Ambition, and their unjuſt Uſurpations. This is 1 
all the Anſwer you are to expect from the General 
of your Enemies, who allows you thirty Days to 
conſider of it. In the mean Time I will, for your 
Sake, Minutius, draw off my Army, which can- 
not continue here without great Detriment to Rome; 
but will certainly return at the Time appointed to 
receive your Anſwer.“ | 

In the mean Time, Attius Tullus, who had ſo 
hoſpitably entertain'd Coriolanus in his Houſe, and 
ceded to him the Command of the Army, became 
jealous of his Glory, and reſolved to deitroy him. 
To this End, he whiſper'd about ſecret Calumnies, 
and reported, that the Roman was a Traytor, and 
kept Fixer Correſpondence with Rome. Theſe 
Suſpicions he confirmed by the Thirty Days Re- 
ſpite Coriclanus had granted his Country; and 4 
charged it upon him as a Crime, that he had let 

| flip the Opportunity of beſieging the City, and 
given the Romans Time to recover Strength, and 4 
prepare for a Siege. Coriglanus, however, knew 7, 

thing of Tullus's Jealouſy or his Plots; but em- ? 

ployed the thirty Days Truce with Rome, in put- 
ting, the Allies of that City out of a Condition to 
help her. He made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral for- 
tiſicd Towns, and took their Spoils, during the 
ſaid Truce, which being ended, he Teturn'd and 
encamp*d before Rome with all his Forces. 

The Senate ſpent their thirty Days in Delibe- 
rations, the Reſult of which was, that they would 
never receive Law from an Enemy, nor ever treat 
of Peace with him till he laid down his Arms, re- 
tired into the Country of the HVolſciaus, ſent an 

"Embaſſy to Rome, and the Roman People had con- 
ſented to accept of his Terms. Ten new Deputies 
were choſen by the Senate to carry this * to 
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CORIOLANUS. 53 
Coriolanus; but he replied to their long Harangue 
in two Words, that they gave a bad Turn to a bad 
Affair, and that he would give the Republick but 
three Days Time to change their Reſolution, 
and order d the Deputies immediately to quit the 
Camp, or he would treat them as Spies. The Re- 
port of the Deputies again put all Nome in Coniu- 
ſion, and the Romans could neither confideſtn their 
Conſuls nor their Troops; but, as their laſt Reme- 
dy, had Recourſe to Religion. All the Miniſters 
of the Gods in Rome were ordered to march out 
of the City, with great Pomp and good Order. 
Being introduced, they harangued the General, ahd 
without abating any Thing of the F retenſions of the 
Senate, exhorted him to lay down his Arms, return 
into the Country of the Folſciaus, and ſend an Em- 
baſſy from thence to demand Peace. But this Pro- 
polal of the Pontifices was no better received than 
that of the Deputies ; and they were tent hack to 
the City with Orders to declare to the Senate, that 
the Attack would immediately begin, it they did 
not ſubmit to the Conditions Coriolanus had pro- 
poſed. The Romans therefore reſolved to hazard 
all the Dangers of a Siege. 

The Conſternation among the Citizens was uni— 
verſal. The VV omen ran in Crowds to the Altars, 
and the Ladies of Diſtinction to the Capitol, to pros 
ſtrate themſelves before the Statue of Jupiter. A- 
mong the reſt, the illuſtrious Valeria, Siſter of the 
great Poplicola, fignalized her Piety, who ih a ſud- 
dien Fit of Enthuſiaſm, inſpired the Ladies afſen- 
bled with a Reſolution which ſaved Rome. * Let us 
not ſuffer ourſelves, ſaid ſhe to them, to fink under 
dur preſent Affliction. What Men could not do, Wo- 
men pernaps may accompliſh, We may perhaps 
ſoften the Heart of a ſevere Conqueror. Arms 
are their Province, Perſuaſion ours. Let us go, 
in this negligent Dreſs, ro the Houſe of Veturia, 
that Mother ſo tenderly beloved by Coriolanus. Let 
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us agree to follow her in a Body to her Son's Camp, 
and entreat her to join her Tears with ours, for the 
Deliverance.ot her Country.“ 

Accordingly they all went together to Veturia's 
Houle, and found her and her Daughter-in-Law, 
fitting together, and buſy at Women's Work. 
When Yeturiaiaw them croud in upon her: © What 
has brought you, ſaid ſhe, to a Houſe over-whelm- 
ed with Sorrow? You, replied Valeria, are the on- 
ly Retuge we have left in our Misfortunes. We 
have not been the Cauſes of your Grief, We come 


to entreat you to preſerve our Eſtates, our Honour, 


and our Liberty from the Volſcians. Come away 
then, with Folumnia, and bring with you theſe tenz 
der Children, who may ſoften their Father. Your | 
Preſence will doubtleſs perſuade him, to prefer 
the Preſervation of his deſtitute Family to the Pur- 
{uit of his Reſentments, and the Honour he may 
expec from the Yelſcians, His Return to you, is 
the lcaſt Favour you can hope from a Son, who 
has always been grateful and obedient, You will 
by this Means purchaſe as much Glory as the Sa- 
lane: Women did, who reconciled their Fathers to 
their Huſbands. Nothing could be more glorious, 
Veturia, than for you to attempt at the ſame Time 
to recover your Son, deliver your Country, and 
jave the Lives of your Fellow-Citizens. Make no 
Delay, ſince the Danger is great, and requires a 
ipeedy Remedy. - 

At theſe Words, Veturia burſt into Tears; re- 
collected herſelf a Moment, and replied thus: A- 
las ! my Intereſt in Coriolanus is but a poor Refuge. 
What Impreſſions can Women make upon a War- 
rior ſpirited by Revenge? I am not wanting in Af- 
tection to my Country; but what am I now in my 
Son's Eyes, more than other Roman Women, who 
ſhares the Averſion he has for Rome? This he ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew'd at his Departure into Baniſhment. 
Coriolanus, ſaid he to us, is now loſt to you * yr 
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I haye no longer either Mother, Wife, or Children- 
Ki even my domeſtic Gods, Can 
we then hope to ſoften ſo hard an Heart? What 
ſhall we perſuade him to do ? What ? To love a 
Country which has treated him ſo injurioufly ? To 
betray a Nation, which has receiv'd him into her 
Boſom ? Shall we deſire him to ſhew Compaſſion 
to a People, who had none for him? Let me a- 
lone, Valeria ; let me ſpend my unhappy Days, 
deſtitute and neglected; and don't force me to un- 
dergo the Mortification of a Refuſal, which will 
neither do Honour to Coriclanus nor his Mother.“ 
This Anſwer occaſiqned Abundance of Tears and 
Lamentations from Valeria and her Ladies; how- 
ever they renew'd their Applications, and at length 
| evail'd, She took Volumnia, and her two Grand- 
ons, along with her; and early in the Morning, 
ſet mo her Train in their Chariot, and took 
the Road to T«/culum, where the Volſcians were 
encamp'd. Coriolanus's Scouts ſoon inform'd him, 
that a great Number of Ladies were on the Road. 
The General, not imagining his Mother and Wife 
were among them, reſoly'd to hold out againſt 
theſe new Deputies ; but being told who they were, 
he walk'd-out of his Tent, and met his Mother. 
He ordered the Lictors of his Guard to lower their 
Axes, and lay down their Faſces before her. This 
was a Ceremony paid to great Magiſtrates by infe- 
rior, whenever they met; and Coriolanus thereby 
ſignified, that his Mother's Power was ſuperior to 
his. Inflexible as he was, he could not ſee the me- 
lancholy Appearance Veturia made, the Tears ſhe 
ſhed, and the mourning Habit ſhe had on, without 
relenting. He therefore came to embrace her; 
but the haughty Matron, inſtead of being the Sup- 
pliant ſhe appeared, aſſumed the imperious Mo- 
ther, and addreſſed herſelf to him in theſe Words. 
** Before I receive your Embraces Coriglanus, let 
me know whether I am to receive a grateful or an 
ungrate- 
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ungrateful Son into my Arms? Am I now your 
Mother or your Captive? Ah! Son, have I liv'd 
ſo long, only to ſee you firſt baniſh'd, and then 
become my Enemy? Canſt thou be cruel enough 
to ravage the Country which gave thee Birth ? 
Was not thy Rage abated at the Sight of thy na- 

tive Land? Coud'ſt thou ſee Rome, without ſayin 
to thyſelf, There are my Domeſtic Gods; there 
dwells a Mother who loves me, a Wife who is 
dear to me, and Children whoſe Father I am? 
Wretched Veturia! Did I then bring a Son into 
the World, only to fee him ruin my Country? 
Rome I became a Mother only t deſtroy thee ! 
Thou woud'ſt have enjoy'd thy Liberty to this 
Day, had I been barren ! But thou ſhalt ſoon have 
thy Revenge on me for being thus criminally fruit- 
ful! No! J will not ſurvive my Son's Diſhonour, 
and thy Miſery ! Coriolanus, thou ſhalt either ſet 
Rome at Liberty, or walk over thy Mother's Body 
to go and beſiege it.” Having ſo ſaid, the proud M7 
General was ſtruck dumb at her Preſence ; which TX 
ſhe perceiving, went on thus: You fancy, Coriola- MR 
nus, it is a glorious Thing to have given ſo much MX 
Way to your Reſentments. But conſider, it is a 1 
more ſhameful one, to grant your Country aud 
our Mother nothing: This is a double Rebellion; 
it is a monſtrous Ingratitude. You have revenge 
yourſelf upon Rome; but what have you done for 
me ? The only Favour I aſk, is to deliver our City 
from the preſent Danger ; ſhall even that be de- 
nied me? ” This ſaid, ſhe fell down at, his Feet; 
and Volumnia and her Children, threw themſelves 
proſtrate on the Ground. Coriolanus could hold out 
no longer ; but amidſt a Struggle of Paſlions, 
cried out; You diſarm me, Mother. May the Gods 
grant, that my reſpefiful Compliance may not turn to tv 
| Deſtrufion! You gain a Victory over your Son, which 
is indeed advantageous to your Country, but ww il. 
prove fatal to him. Having ſaid this, he retired 
| | into 
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into his Tent with his Mother, Wife and Chil- 
dren, where he conſulted with them how he ſhould 
behave. himſelf both with reſpe& to the YVolſcians 
and Romans. The Articles agreed upon were, 1. 
That the Romans ſhould not take any Step towards 
recovering their Loſſes, till the Peace between them 
and the Volſcians was entirely concluded. 2. That 
Coriolanus ſhould decamp the next Day, and com- 
mit no Hoſtilities in the Roman Territories, as he 
paſſed thro? it, in his Return to the Country of the 
Volſcians. Hl That after he had aſſembled their 
Chiefs, he ſhould prevail on them to make a ſolid 
Peace with Rome upon reaſonable Terms. 4. That 
if the Volſciaus would not comply, he ſhould lay 
down the Command of their Troops. 

After a Conference ſo beneficial to her Country, 
Veturia returned to Rome with her Companions, 
where they were received with the Acclamations of 
the whole City. The Senate deſired them to aſk 
what Reward they pleaſed for ſo important a Ser- 
vice. We aſe nothing, replied Veturia, but Leave 
to build a Temple To THE FoRTUNE oF Women : 
We our ſelves will be at the whole Expence of it, 
The Republick ſhall only furniſh the Victims; which 
ſhall be conſtantly offer d up to the Goddeſs. The Se- 
nate however, would not ſuffer her to pay for ereci- 
ing the Temple, or the Statue which was to be 
worſhipped in it. It was done at the publick Ex- 
pence; and Valeria was the firſt Prieſteſs in it. 

Coriolanus retired into the Country of the Volſci- 
ans, loaded with Plunder, which he divided among 
his Soldiers, and then he with Attius Tullus retir'd 
to Antium. Tullus, as has been before obſcrv'd was 
envious of the Roman General's Glory, and had re- 
ſolved to deſtroy him at any Rate. And to that 
End, now accuſes him in an Aſſembly of the An- 


: Fiates, of having raiſed the Siege of Rome, and would 
have had him firſt laid down his Office as General, 


and then give an Account of his Adminiſtration, 
: Y both 
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both which Coriolaxus refuſed to do, and infiſted on 
Jaftifying himſelf in an Aſſembly of ti hole Na- 
tion. But Tullus was ſenſible he would be too hard 
for him there, and therefore in one of their private 
Aſſemblies got him ſummon'd to anſwer a Charge 
of High Treaſon. The. brave Roman appear'd at 
the Day appointed, and depended too 20 on the 
Goodneſs of his Cauſe, and the Superiority of his 
Merit. Attius was his Accuſer, and in along Ha- 
rangue inveigh'd againſt him; exhorted him to lay 
down his Generalſhi voluntarily, and ſtirred up 
the People to declare him deprived of it. Corio- 
lanus then ſpoke, and would fain have been heard; 
but the Clamours of Ais's Friends prevented it. 
Confuſed Voices were heard of ſome who cried our, 
Stab him! Kill bim] and the ſeditious Multitude 
ſurrounded him in an Inſtant, and overwhelmed 
him with Stones and Blows, and kill'd him before 
his 1 could be heard. Indeed the Gra- 
titude of the Volſcians ſoon reviv'd for their Hero, 
and they honouf d him with a moſt magnificent 
Funeral; and the Ladies at Rome got Leave from 
the Senate to go in Mourning for ten Months, 
which was the fongeſt Time the Laws permitted 
on any Occaſion. | | 
Such was the End of the famous Marcius Coris- 
tanus ; than whom Rome never bred a better Sol- 
dier; he was always ſucceſsful, becauſe always 
brave and prudent. Hisprivate Virtues were thoſe 
of an auſtere Philoſopher, who never gave any 
Looſe to his Deſires ; ſo fober, that he had an A- 
verſion to the leaſt Exceſs ; fo chaſte as not to caſt 
2 Look even on his own Wife, when ſhe came, 
with the reſt of the Ladies deputed to him; fo obe- 
dient to his Mother, as to ſacrifice his Revenge 
and his Life to her, and ſo diſintereſted as to de- 
rive himſelf of the Rights of a General, and even 
bir Subliſtence, for the Sake of his Soldiers. 
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